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BANK HOLIDAY AT CLACTON. 


“With the assistance of a lot of the local big pots, Papa hus opened a Rifle Range at Clacton for the Trippers. It is a curious coincidence, perhaps, 
that the event should so closely follow the Bisley Meeting, but that’s not his fault. As usual, Poor Pa is frightfully lavish with his Prizes, and the 
amount of Barcelonas and Coker Nuts that are being consumed in the vicinity of the Marine Parade is downright alarming. Everyone hus got indigestion. 
Papa’s old ‘empties’ come in very handy; he has a cargo down from Mildew Court nearly every day. Pa wastes nothing.” —Toorsie. 


A NICE EXCURSION. A GREEN UMBRELLA. 


—~—_ 


ABOUT the end of October, 1807, a tall, handsome young 
woman, named Anna Eichstidter, servant to a clergyman 
at Furth, obtained his permission to visit some friends at 
Upper Lauterbach, among others, one Riembauer, a pricst, 
and, as it was a rainy day, her master lent her his umbrella, 
a green cotton one, with the initials of his name, “J. D.," 
engraved on the handle. 

Some days passed, and she did not return, on which the 
clergyman wrote to Riembauer, with whom he was slightly 
| acquainted, to ask him to tell the young woman that if she 
| herself did not care to come back. she might at least return 
the umbrella; but the person addressed wrote back to say 
that he had seen nothing of either. and expresced astonish- 
ment at the inquiry. Months rolled by, andl no more was 
heard of the missing person, who was supposed to have 
fallen into the hands of a notorious robber and nourderer, 
_ | executed about a year later, aud the matter ceased to be 

| talked about. 

Two yenrs before the events described, the priest, Riem- 
bauer had been appointed to the church of that) place, 
having officiated at several other churches before. His 
appearance was prepossessing, his stature tail. the ex pression 
of his countenance serious but mild. A peenliar humility 


1. Skinnymug was a mild sort of youth, and rose at 2. Or this—“'Ere y‘ar. Bill, let the livin’ skillington 3. But, unfortunately. the inceming tide somewhat ; : : op ; Pp 
fiveon Bank Holiday, determined to havea nice qnict ‘ave it on the smellen” Skinnymug retired hastily and — delayed his return. “ Last train to London gorn this characterized all his movements, He wal is My ith his head 
day by the lonely sea, Bunt, hang it all! he hadu't — ecught refuge from the madding crowd about six miles ‘arf-honr.” said the porter. “Got no money for lodg- sunk down, his eves half-closed and his herds reverently 
barrained for this sort of thing, you know. along tle beach, in’? Rainin’, tov. Weil, I pitics yer!" folded on his breast, Most of his tlock, tue » oinen particus 
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larly, thought him a saint, but some husbands and fathers doubted. 
Ata farmhouse at which he lived, the widow of the farmer. trom 
Whom he had bought the property, and her two daughters resided 
With him in the capacity of servants, and it was pepe that 
betoeen him and the elder daughter an amour existed, but Cathe- 
rite, the Vounwer dhaaghter, was never on very good terins with 
either her sister or the priest,and when the former and her mother 
died, which was two years alter the disappearance of the giri with 
the umbretia, she left the farm and soughta place elsewhere, Her 
Taanner Was strange and restless, and it was evident that she had 
some dreadful secret on her mind; and at last, three years later, 
she laid an information before the magistrates to the effect that 
ou the night of November Jad, lso7,<he and ber mother, returning 
from working inthe tields, found her elder sister, who had preceded 
them. ina state of vreat agitation, and she suid a strange won, 
ealling herself Riembanuer’s niece, was there, that Riembaner hive 
taken her up te his room, and had come down and fetehed his 
razer, with whieh suddeniy he had ent his niece's turoat, 

Fascinated by the terror of the seene, Catherine peeped through 
the kevhole and saw the priest kneeling by the body, "from which 
blood thowed in streams, and which was still heaving with a con- 
vul-ive motion.” Thue mother at first threatened to give him upto 
the police, but he, seizing arope, swore he would hang himself tirst, 
and told them, in impassioned accents, how for years the woman 
had drawn money from himand threatened him with exposure if 
he did not pay, Inthe end they agreed to keep his secret, and, if 
necessary, help him to bury the body. At midnight, Catherine said 
sue saw the priest drag the body downstairs and bury it. 

From that time the life led by all concerned wasa very miserable 
one, and the mother and elder sister, two years later were taken ill 
and attended toonly by the priest,and were said, by Catherine, to 
have been poisoned by him. On examination, a woman's skeleton 
was found, buried ina spot indicated, and the umbrella was also 
found in the possession of the priest, who had sold the farm and 
moved away to another Spot. 

Called on for his defence, he declared that it was the mother and 
elder daughter who had committed the crime, their motive being 
jealousy, for he had promised to take the murdered woman into 
us employment and discharge them. The investigation into the 
truth of these two statements proved that the priest was a con- 
summate hypocrite and scoundrel, But he swore he was innocent 
of this crime,and thou:h the trial had lasted two vears, and he was 
severely cros--examined one hundred times, he admitted nothinz. 
At last, after one lengthened sitting, that lasted till midnight. 
the judge suddenly raised acloth from a table, under which a skull 
had been pliced on a black cushion, “This,” cried he, “is the 
skull of Anna Eichstiidter, which you may recognize by the teeth.” 
The priest started back, but, quickly recovering himself, exclaimed, 
“Tf that skull could speak, it would say Riembauer is net my mur- 
derer.” 

For two years longer he held out, and then, weakened by im- 
prisonment, at length confessed all, and he was sentenced to 
Imprisonment for life. The records of the trial fill forty-two folio 
volumes, 

* . * 2 * . 

“Good biz!” bleated the Babelet. 

(Mert week, * Sawney.” ) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 

*,” Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclose a stamped enrelope large enough te contain the 
contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps. 


We're carefully examined, MAUDE, the file for eighty-cight, But 
cannot find the thing you want ; thanks muchly, LATTLE KATE, 
We're glad you like the paper in new and altered form, Yes, I.8.H., 
it might have been the fit before the storm, Youre right enough, 
J. COLLARD, when you say that it’s heen done; But is there any- 
thing, we ask, that’s new benvath the sun? There is no reason why, 
I. BF. should nat disclose his name, Caless he would “de gad by 
stealth, and blush ta find it fame.” Thanks for your letter, 
CULLY, but we haren't space to spare, Thanks, many thanks 


Sor cutting, but we'd scen it, RICHARD DARE, It certainly annexed 


the cake tor cool, unbounded sauce; Let « hope the enterprising 
youth is bitter with remorse, Your reason for refusing, JEAN, we 
cannot understand ; Hare you not heard the ancient sav about a 
bird in hand Being valued much more highly than the two 
whe're in the bush? Yes, FANTAIL, “chuck® or “sack.” or else 
“the order of the push.” Veawhile the Eminent's away Court 
Mildew will reecice A thorough renovation, and it wants it, 


ARTHUR REEVE. ‘ 
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PARIS AGENCY, 22 Rue DE LA BANQUE, 


— £150— 


will be paid to the next-of-kin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted), who shall happen to meet 
with his or her death in a Railway Accident, in any part of the 
United Kingdom, PROVIDED a copy of the current issue af “ALLY 
Scoper’s MALY-HOLIDAY” be found upon the Deceased at the 
time of the Accident, “ ALLY SLOPER'S HALF - HOLIDAY” is 
published throughout the United Kingdom every Thursday morn- 
ing at 8 welock, and the Insurance lasts one week from that 
time, exviring at 8 o'clock the following Thuraday morning. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. | 


—~— 


THE young man who recently took out a patent for “The 
Frederick William Winkle Remover” has recently invented an 
automatic gymnasium, by which a penny dropped in every other 
day fer six weeks, the galvanic currents arising therefrom will so 
strengthen the nervous system, that the most unprofessional player 
will be able to take on honey pots for six hours ata stretch with- 


out the least fatigue or inconvenience, 
s 


* 
THE anger of the damsel whose dress doesn't fit, 
Or whose shoes are a lot too tight, 
Is nothing to the rage 
Of the charmer, I'll engage, 
Whose photo makes her look a perfect fright. 
st 
* 

“A proto album is one of the most essential items which ean be 
placed ina drawing room. Leave the young couple whom you are 
desirous of puring alone inaroom for ten minutes. Return sud- 
deniy, and af they are close together, and engaged in animated eon- 
versation, then they merely regard each other as frends. But if 
they are at different ends of the room. and. the young man is 
intently std inerthat album, voursehemes will suceeed,’— Ect ract 
Jrom’ The Matcinakers Guth als Dae, page 3a. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No, 379.--The “ Clacton Bathing” Costume. 


BACKING A BOTANIST. 


| Tsaw him bnt a moment, 
Yet methinks I see him now, 
With a little pudding basin 
Upon his youthful brow. 


Swellington (indignantly), En! what? Confound you, fellow! 


want? 


What do you 


‘Arry. Why, none o' your lip music to commence with, so chuck it. Secondly, 


no larks with that ‘ere telesco 


, for that young lady wot's a-bathin’ over there's 


my bit o' crackling, she is, and no bloke looks at ‘er while I'm abaart, d'ye ‘ear? 


so take a pal's arlvice. and stow it. 


LUUKING FOR AN AUDIENCE. 

“How annoying! an entirely now 
bathing dress, and not a single sont 
except a half blind coastguardsman 
about.” 


(Poor Swellington! to think that he would have condeseended—but there, 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
Lew dress will be completely spuilt.” 


I'm afraid my 


Bea 


(Saturday, August 1, 1891. 


Mrs. S. has been really too hard on the Old Man lately. She 
has been making sarcastic remarks about the eftluvia arising from 
the London wooden paving during the dense heat. “| really can't 
tell,” she says, “when we open the windows, while we're a-having 
dinner, whether it's SLOPER outside breathing a blessing on the 
meat, or whether it’s the rain a drying in them wooden squares,” 
The world, says SLOPER, is as hollow us McGooseley’s pockets two 
nights after screw day. *\° 

HER lovely head rested on his manly breast. The nightingale 
sang in the grove. The moon was on high, The scent of the 
jasmine filled the suinmer air. He pressed his lips to hers. Hy 
pressed his lips again, And then, fora pony’s worth of seconds, 
time flew apace. And then those sweet, shy lips opened, and, soit 
as the cooing of the timid dove, fed on separated milk, came these 
words:—* Ain't you going to hitch on for another three pennorth ? 
or shall we go to where the booze is cheaper?” "Tis love that makes 
the world go round—to the “ Blue Pig,” 

- * 


* 
THE bloke who drinks and goes away, 
May live to drink another day ; 
But he who drinks until he’s tight 
Js sure to drink again that might. 


Ep.—We presume this refers to the consumption of the aqueous 
fluid contained in the chamber water jug in the early morning, 
when the tongue resembles a piece of leather, while the mouth is 
as dry asa lime kiln, and the stomach is like nothing so much as a 
fiery furnace, but why recapitulate? “ we've all been there before” 
once or twice !] + * 

“ AND how is it you are so late, Johnnie?" inquired the Sunday 
echool teacher. “T shall have to complain to your father if you 
don’t come earlier.” “ Flease, ‘m’, | wish you would,” was the 
unexpected responze, “I had lots o' time, but feyther, he be going 
fishin’, and made me stop at whoam and help him dig up the 
worms.” * * 


Visitor, That little Johnny of yours promises to grow up a fine 
hov, Mrs. Brown, 

Little Johnny's Little Sister. But you tan’t b'leeve him, tos he’s 
such an awful tory teller, ee 

“Mrs. Jones can stand a good deal, but when J. comes home 
after one of them dratted beanfeasts, | won't have him shoving that 
doorkey into my mouth and turning it round, and smashing all ny 
best three guineaa set fa'se teeth, because the drunken misery thinks 
he's winding up the hall clock. Not me!’ 

ed 
* 

“Was he chucked out very hard?” “T should t.uuk so. The 
row they made was enough to make the cold piss’ trotters jumpott 
the old woman's basket outside and rush off tu the nearest Syna- 
gogue to hide themselves.” *\* 


After the cricket match. 


Brown, Hallo, Swagger! How many did you make? 
Swagger. Oh, a good round score. 
Brown, How many was that? 
Swagger. Why, a duck’s egg, if you must know. 
z-* 


“T's no use fishing with that tly. That fly won't catch a trout.” 
observed an officious angler to a youthful disciple of Isaac Walton, 
“No, sir,” said the youthful D. of 1. W., innocently, “1 didn’t think 


it would. I want the trout to catch the fly,and I'll du the rest.” 
.- * 


ae 
HE took her fancy when he came, 
He took her hand, he took a kiss ; 
He took no notice of the shame 
That glowed her happy cheeks at this, 


He took to coming afternoons, 
He took an oath he'd ne'er deceive; 
He took her master’s silver spoons, 
And after that he took his leave! 
ss 


* 

“On, what do von think, dear!” exclaimed Julia. “I was 
sitting at tue open window just now, when Mr. D'Arcy and Captain 
Travers were passing underneath, and they were speaking about me, 
dear. Mr. D'Arcy said something about me that 1 didn’t eateh ; 
and then Captain Travers said, ‘Yes, there’s so much soul about 
that girl!’ Now, wasn't that a prettv compliment?” “Well, 
that depends, dear,” returned Blanche, “whether he meant s-o-u-l 
or s-o-l-e.” And Julia looked down at her number eight boots, and 
the happiness died out of her face like sunshine Lefore a London 
fog. ¢ 


“GREAT Tranby !" ‘ejaculated the white haired Duchess of—, 
as she rose from the table at the select baccarat party at Mildew 
Court, “1 am completely ruined. I have lost everything.” “Ney, 
your Grace,” said the Eminent, with one of those courtly bows 
which stamp him as a polished gentleman of the old school ; “ nay. 
your Grace, you still retain your peerless beauty.” And once ag:! 
the Hoary Headed Humbug received an invitation to a private tua 
party. *.* 


ScENE.—Fashionable Concert. 

Young Sciolist (who likes to assume the airs of a critic). Yaas. 
rretty song. Fairly decent voice, too: but accompaniment dread- 
fil-—epoile the whole thing—man playing it less knowledge ot 
music than an organ-grinder, What's the lunatic’s name? ; 

Friend (referring to programme). Let's see. Ah! here it is. 
“Song: ‘The Lover and the Oof Bird'—Miss Highsqueak, aecom- 
panied by the composer.” Here, 1 say, old chappie, we'd better 
clear out of this before the story spreads, 

= * 


* 

“MISTHER O'FLAHERTY,” exclaimed Mrs. O'Flaherty, “come 
here and help me wid dis big heavy bath?) Sure it’s bad enoush 
to empty when dercs nothin’ in it, but it’s twice as worse when its 
full of wather.” 


“Why on earth do you call yours a Persian eat?” said Jones to 
Smith. “Because it is one, of course,” said Smith, indignantly : 
“thoroughbred, and——” “Gar on!” interrupted Jones.“ Why, 
listen to him now! Hear the row he’s making? If that's purr’ 
shunning it, I'ma Dutchman.” *\* 


Her “ dear" she spelled with double “ce,” 
Her “kiss” with but one ‘s,” 
But when one’s crazed with passion, 
What's a letter more or less? 
Lad 
“WHAT a remarkably small umbrella Clara Leggins is carryinz, 
said Tottie Goodenough, “ why, it’s barely large enough to keep her 
hat dry, let alone her dress.” “Oh, it’s large enough to prevent the 
make-up washing off her face, dear, and that’s all she cares about, 
replied Lucy Spiteley. “Her mother’s a laundress, you know, +0 
her frocks don't matter.” 


Ld 
zs. 


THESE army contract coats are not at all up to much, A depn- 
tation of “ generals" is about to wait on the Commander-in-chiet to 
| move that a better quality of red cloth should be henceforth ="p- 
| plied to the rank and file of the Household Brigade, as the dye 
coming off is most detrimental to the holiday dresses of thes 


admirers, notwithstanding an expensive use of dark waisthands to 
conceal the stains,“ However handsome a corporal might be. 
says Miss Charlotte Bustleby, head of the United Service Union, 
“Td no more sit on his lap and play at seratch cradle. with that 
dye coming off, than I'd take a back seat in the kitchen grate. 
The Duke must lock to his laurels, 


Saturday, August 1, 1891.) 
TOOTSIE AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


—~— 


Yrs, dears, here we are at the “ Royal Bath Hotel,” “the pioneer 
of Bournemouth, tirst built, and still first favourite.” 

One evening in 1810, history informs us that one Mr, Tregomvall 
arrived with his wife 
in a post chaise at a 
lovely house he had 
recently purchased 
here on the cvast, 
The house now 
forms a portion of 
the “ Exeter Hotel"; 
but the Bourne- 
mouth of Mr. T.s 
time was very dif- 
ferent to the pre- 
sent “ Garden of the 
South,” for it is 
very _ picturesque, 
and, what is more, 
has actually a mayor 
of its own, I met 
him only yesterday, 
and he did not seem 
a bit proud, 

“Bournemouth,” 
gays my guide-bouok, 
“may be described 
not only as the 
newest of our 
southern watering 
places, but also as the 
most fashionable and 
the most delightful. 
To some people its 
freedom from historic association is not its least recommendation, 
Standing in a quiet corner at the mouth of an insignificant stream, 
it attracted neither Roman eagle nor Norman adventurer, Here 
archvologists squabble not over the invisible remains of ancient 
encampment, and antiquaries trouble not themselves about 
historic fortitication or medieval keep. Bournemowh is of the 
nineteenth century, and bears on its face the impress of the 
Victorian era; and though, like so many of its neighbours, it boasts 
no antiquities of warlike renown, it possesses a climate and scener 
second to none; and those things to the tourist in search of health 
and rest are of infinitely more importance than crumbling castles 
val fortifications with volumes of doubtful though 
ary history, with which he must make himself more or less 
familiar.” 

I can't say that I myself quite see the advantage of a want of a 
back history ; if it were a Family now, I cau understand how well 
you might get on without 
one, especially if it were a 
family of the Sloperian 
pattern, Besides, after all, 
there is a bit of history 
about the neighbourhood, 
for it is closely associated 
with William Rufus, and 
that, IT am sure, is far 
enough back for me; and 
at Stoney Cross Hill, you 
may see the stone set up to 
the memory of the red- 
headed raftian whom Tyrrel 
shot by accident, or on pur- 
pose, it does not now matter 
very much which. | pre- 
sume, by-the-way, that it 
wis the latter course he 
adopted, for the king's 
body seems never to have 
heen missed, or searched 
for, but to have “lain like 
a log. till found by a 
humble charcoal burner, 
who removed it in a cart to 
Winchester, where it was 
committed to the ground, 
within the tower, attended 
by many of the nobles, 
though jamented by few.” 
The charcoal burner's descendants, by-the-way, still occupy the 
cottage the old man lived in, 

The New Forest is a delightful place, and a sight of the little 
forest ponies living here in a state of Nature you should not miss, 
though whether the wandering piggy-wiggies are as desirable I 
can't say. The romantic chines, or ravines, at Bournemouth and 
the extensive pine plantations, and the profusion of foliage and 
ilowers, make that town a very charming pleasure resort. 

The bathing, too, is very good. and the beachtis very jolly to 
walk on, only we girls managed somehow to get tide bound, and 
would have spoilt our shoes toa certainty if it had not been fora 
gallant naval ofticer who rowed up, after the fashion of Terriss in a 
nantical piece by my friend George Sims, and took us off our little 
island, “Saved! saved!" cried Lardi Longsox, tlopping into his 
arms. He invited us to lunch. 

There are not, perhaps, quite so many of the common or garden 
style of amusements going on at Bournemouth as, say, at Margate ; 
but there are two or three stray niggers, one of whom was kind 
enough to serenade Tottie Goodenough and me on the banjo. 

The pier is a great 
institution, and you 
can always find 
shelter, whichever 
way the wind is 
blowing —a_—s great 
comfort to persons of 
the female rsua- 
sion who don't want 
all the curls blown 
out, 


A gallant resener. 


A morning serenade. 


* * * 

It does seem extra- 
ordinary, but that 
chea check of 
Billy's is doomed. It 
has had another 
ducking, with, of 
course, billy inside. 

Ile was rescued 
by an ancient 
mariner with a boat 
hook, and = when 
hauled from the 
ocean was found to 
be in a_ penniless 
condition. The 
Dook, however, had 
@ moderate amount 
of bullion on him 
— twopence — which 
he gave all at once 
to the rescuer. 

You should have 
heard the language the ancient mariner made use of ! 

The Dook contides to me that he longs for the courtesy of 
the bygone age, when the ancient mariner would have deemed 
Wan honour to have rescued such a patrician as the Hon, Billy. 
Well. well, what do you think ? 


, The Dook’s generosity, 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


NOT LOVESICK. 


A YOUNG excursionist | met 
Upon a pleasure boat, 

Taoket evry inch a sailor in 
His double-breasted coat. 

I did not think he seemed to be 
As happy as he ought. 

At first he did nos notice me, 
So lost was he in thought. 

I spoke to him. | said, “Sweet youth, 

h! wherefore do you pine? 

You came this trip, so | presume, 
To ‘ave a ‘appy Ume? 

Then prithee teil me why you wear 
This sad and pensive mien? 

And why your countenance is such 
A very ghastly green? 

Has unrequited love—?" Said he, 
“Oh! stow yer bloomin’ clatter!" 
But here he sought the side, and then 

I saw what was the matter. 


eo 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A, SLOPER, Esq., F.O.M,. 
(Being further annotated, enlarged, and generally knocked about.) 


CHAPTER V, 
Hewry II. 1154 to 1189, 


HEnry II. was the first of the House of Plantagenet. The word 
Plantagenet, some say, is derived from Planta genista, the Plan- 
tagevets, from the broom-plant which they wore as a badge in their 
helmets. According, however, to the saintly Shifter De Sloper, it 
was from the broom that so often assaulted their craniums, wielded 
by the hands of the wives of the family, when fetching them home 
from the late smoker. Another version, however, is given as 
follows :—On one occasion, the great Aristophanes de Sloper met a 
certain Edward Plantagenet, who suffered severely from a mother- 
in-law, whose name was Jeannette. “Why this mingled sadness 
and sinile?” said De Sloper. “My mother-in-law is dead,” said 
Bdward; “I have just been attending her funeral obseqiues, [ have 
been to Plant-a-Jeannette. Let us wink the other eye.” Aud, a3 
Edward never enjoyed a drink like that Lp ge three penn'orth, 
ora funeral like that, he always called himself Plant-a-Jeaunette 
ever after. 

Henry II. was what the historians always called an enlightened 
monarch, That is to say, he always kept what he got, and sneaked 
anything in the way of a province belouging to anybody else. He 
was 4 prince of yreat virtue and ability. His virtue was of the best 
tin lined, double breasted quality, yet there were a good many 

ragraphs knocking about in the society papers about one “ Fair 

samond.” Rosamond Clifford. so called, lived at Woodstock, 
There are several places in this country called Woodstock, 
Whether her residence was at St. John’s Wood Stock, the historian 
does not tell us, 

It was during the reign of Henry II. that there lived the cele- 
brated Thomas a Kecket. Thomas d Becket was an ambitious 
priest. Even as a curate, he could never condescend to accept as 


much as a pair of Berlin wool slippers ora pot of marmalade, whilst | “4 


he considered it a great piece of condescension on his part toattend 
even the very smartest tennis party ; aud as for giving a reading or 
a song at a “Saturday Evening for the People,” he wasn't to be 


had at any price. He gave himself such considerable airs, that | - 


Henry I. was heard to say, “I shall never know what it is to be 
comfortable until that fellow takes a snooze in an oak ulster with 
brass nails instead of buttons.” 

On hearing this, Aristophanes de Sloper, who was 2 most de- 
voted subject to Henry,and who would have never have wearied of 
carrying a bushel of baccarat counters about with him to please 
the King, set on four noble assassins, who killed Thomas a Becket 
in Canterbury Cathedral, where the marks are shown to the present 
day, and are carefully renewed every year. 

Among other small matters, Henry II. made the conquest of 
Ireland, although at the present time even we almost agree with 
Aristophanes de epee who used to observe, “1t would have been 
a bally good job if there'd never been auy Ireland to conquer.” 


————_-—_—_—_—_ 


PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS. 
No. 1—THeE Doctor, 


You know the man, my patient friend, 
His smug and seldom ceasing smile ; 

You've watched him carefully suspend 
From the hat-rack his hat-rack-tive tile. 


As to spe bed he wends his way 
With studied studiousness of mien, 

He purrs, “ And how are we to-day ?"’ 
As if his sufferings, too, were keen. 


He simply simpers when he hears 
You state your symptoms and your pain, 
Then frowns as hough some great ideas 
Were surgeon through his mighty brain, 


He may be fve'd, but you can't feed ; 

He docks your victuals, does this duck-tor ; 
His cure is curious indeed ; 

He starves you, does this pill-concoctor. 


Though he is short, his fees are tall, 
Aud here a paradox I'll state, 

For while he’s physically small, 
Still he is physic-all-y great. 


Fast come the shillings, pounds and pence, 
These the be-guinca-ing and the end ; 

Would that we could for aye dispense 
With this dispensing fiend, my friend. 


————— 


A MORAL STORY. 


“THIS,” said the fair young wife of the guileless, energetic fin de 
siécle advertising agent, as she closed the front door behind the 
retreating form of Carter, Paterson's young man, and gazed quite 
affectionately at the case of champagne deposited by him upon 
the hall oilcloth—“ this will indeed cheer the heart of my dear, 
hardworking Benjamin Barabbas! Oh, what it is to be, as he is, 
held high in the esteem of enterprising importers of smelling-juice ! 
Even now—it is only ten in the evening—while he hunts the wily 
‘ad.’—(which, by the way, he says are best got between ten in the 
evening and three in the morning )—e’en now, I it see his jon 
when he gazes on the tangle-tincture! Dear Barabbas, how I will 
surprise him! Though I do uot propose to sit up, | will just place 
this case of brut goosebeery juice in the middle of the hall mat, so 
sed when he comes in he will see it at once and rejoice exceed- 
ingly. 

ye she did. Also, she turned down the gas. 

And did Benjamin Barabbas see that box of wine when he came 
home, dear children? No, Benjamin did not! The faculty of 
sight had long left Benjamin, Benjamin was full of the good wine 
that is red—nay, crimsn, not to say prismatic in the glass—(such 
sad experiences are au advertising agent’s!)—and Benjamin was 
not seeing anything. But to him was still left the power of 
thought ; and, as he fell over the box, and then lay there, wallow- 
ing in his gore, with his head in the well of the cast iron umbrella 
stand, and the fractured bridge of his nose resting on the plaster 
bust of Milton, where it fell, he reflected upon that old and wise 
saw of Poor Sockless Richard's :— 

a” 


“Is the Poison worth the Paragraph? 


“PICKLES.” 


He was quite conscious that he was the very worst child of 
his generation, because they were so frequently telling him se. 
“They” = were 
the servants and 
his governess, and 
these formed his 
world. True, he 
had a papa—a 
ventleman who 
ad once or twice 
patted his head 
aud expressed a 
hope that he was 
good, which he 
received in silence, 
having regard to 
the concensus of 
public opinion on 
the subject, and, 
at the same time, 
not feeling called 
upon to incrim- 
inate himself : 
whereupon “papa” 
had observed that 
he seemed to be 
very sullen, and 
had husi.ed off to 
a place they called 
the House, where 
papa spent most 
of his time, and 
which — monopo- 
lized far more of 
his attention than 
did his home, 

And he had a mamma, whom he remembered more distinctly, 
though he saw very little more of her than of the other. But she 
was so ridiantly beautiful, aud she seemed rather fond of him, 
which was exceptional. 

But “ mamma,” so he had heard the servants say (and very often 
he was listeving very attentively when they thought his mind was 
engrossed on making the cat stand on its head), was a leader of 
fashion, and was always at parties, garden parties, dinner parties, 
dances and theatres, so he saw even less of her than his papa did, 
which was saying a great deal, Still, he was very fond of mamma, 
and once, when Miss Spinks said something which sounded rude 
about her, he called Miss Spinks an old cat and threw an inkstand 
at her, for which he was severely spanked, put to bed without a 
light, and once again told that he was the worst child in the world. 

He cried himself to sleep very quietly, for he wouldn't have let 
Miss Spiuks have the satisfaction of thiuking she could make him 
ery for worlds, 
Stubbornness was 
one of his many 
vices, as he was 
daily told; but, 
after a few hours, 
he awoke, feel- 
ing very hungry 
and cold and 
unhappy. 

Through the 
window a lot of 
beautiful tiny 
stars were shin- 
ing, oh! 80 
brightly, and he 
lay looking at 
them and won- 
dering in a va- 
cuous sort of 
way how it was 
that he was such 
a very wicked 
child. He could 
not tell the time, 
but he guessed it 
was later than he 


A leader of fashion, 


Then he re- 
membered he 
had not said 
his prayers, and he felt that, being such a very wicked child, 
it was rather risky going to sleep all night without saying them, 
and playing into the hands of the bogies and black men Miss 
Spinks was always saying would have him some day. He was in 
adilemma. He couldn't say them all by himself. What was he to 
do? There was no help for it. He must go to Miss Spinks’ room 
and ask her to see him through them. It was rather climbing 
down, but there was no help for it. 

He got wp, and, gathering his little night-gown round his tiny 
ankles, made his way to the staircase. It was very quict, no sound 
broke the stillness save the solemn tick-tick of the great clock in 
the hall below. He began to feel afraid, and doubly sorry he was 
such a wicked child. 

A footstep! The little heart leapt and fell, Was it that bogie 
come to claim his own?) A glimmering light came down the wide 
oak staircase. 

It was mamma. And oh! with such a pretty dress on, Her face 
grew paler yet, as she beheld the trembling little white robed form 
ou the landing. Ina 
moment it was rs 
gathered in her arms, in ' ) 

\ 
\ 


It was mamma. 


strained to her bosom, 
and kissed and kissed (ie 
and kissed. malar 

Meanwhile, a man | oe 
was waiting in a 
brougham= atthe 
street corner, wonder- 
ing if after all he was 

‘oing to lose the prize 
fe had so set his heart 
upon, had been so long 
playing for. 

* ley ar 9 said 
Pickles, “I forgot to 
remember to say my 
prayers, and I can’t | 
demall by my owneelf, 
Oh, mamma! if only 
you would help me 
to say dem properls; 
and then I'd go to 
by-oh!” 

In her ownchamber, 
where a few necessaries 
for a journey had been 
hastily laid out, the 
child knelt at her 
knees and clas his 
tiny hands. For the 
first time she taught : . ; 
the baby lips to say, “Lead us not into temptation. but deliver us 
from evil.” ; 

And the brougham at the street corner at last was driven away— 
its only occupant a baffled villain ! 


“ Lead us not into temptation.” 


’ H 


Rrown brings a friend's dog to mind his 
elothes, but the noble creature refuses to part 
with them, failing to recognize Grown in‘ Lis 
tmthing dress, 


%e® Miss Sloper will be delighted to receive photographs from those 
of her friends whow portraits have not yet been inserted. 


TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 


No. 193.—M18s KITTY FAIRDALE, 
“Oh! fairer than the fairest flower that grows in Fairy dale.” 
—The Dovk Snovk, 
—tLord Bob. 
—The Hon. Billy. 


“She's made an easy conquest of my heart.” 
“The vision of her beauty haunts me yet.” 


1). The wraith of the Port Gleska Pimple had heen wandering 
among tie hills, swearing frightfully, and looking for McNab with 
a black eye. 


“Excuse me, sir, but may [ place your name in our visitors’ 
list’, “ Yus." “Thank you, sir. What shall I put?” “The 
Dook of Mawlborough !” 


INCOGNITO. | 


2 . Os 


SS 


~ 
SS 


VAESESEQLAS 


(1). A. SLOPER has an idea that it leakel out that he was going to interview his 
friend Edward Swanborough, for no sooner bad be eitered the purtals of the Pavilion, 
than Miss Rosa Glenn, raisiug to her rosy lips her cornet, struck up “ See the Con- 
quering Hero Comes.” The band took it up, aml the entire audience rose at him. 
The Eminent bowed his way down the hall, and hastened behind the scenes, covered 
with blushes, and quite overcome by the reception. There he was not allowed to 
remain unnoticed, for he was soon surrounded by serio-comiques, It is true they 
were uot very serio. The Collins girls began it; “arie had done her turn and gene, 
fortunately.—(2). But that Lizzie, wearing the bewitchingest hat you ever saw, 
obliged the Old Maw with a solo dance all to himself; that was all very nice, but then 
the minx would insist upon him doing a dance in return. It was in vain he pleaded 
he had not brought one with him—he had to.—(3). Then Lottie told him. in song, 


THE BROWSIDE MYSTERY CLEARED UP, 


(2), “MeNah, ve deevil, ve're accnsel of the abominable crime o’ cannibalism,” 
sail the Taird, “and awa gaun to hang ye without any trial, ye pug-nosed 
erokkydile.” 


ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


“Don't be frightened, papa, it's only me and grand- 


mamma! 


(Saturday, August 1, 1891. 


‘ ees 
Pia suf 
“What do you think, darling? T have been 
elected President of the Society fur the Suppression 
of Deécolleté Bodices. I have had a sweetly, chaste 
thing made from my own design, and it has met 
with the universal approval of the members."— }'¢¢ 
another Extract srom Letter of Young Lady. 


DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER._EDWARD SWANBOROUGH, Esq. 


—— 


———— 


she was a skittish young widow ; but A. SLOPER told the dear child, with tears in 
his voice, that Mrs, Sloper had no intention, at present, to apply for a divorce. 
(4). And then little Amy Horton,toddled up, and was proceeding to demonstrate how 
she had stuck a pin in her mamma’s new baby, when fortunately, at that moment, 
Mr. Edward Swanborough came to the rescue, and dragged the Wreck to his own 
private sanctum.— (5 » “Ted,” said A, SLOPER, “ they'd have been the death of me, 
those girls.” “I believe they would,” replied Mr. Swanborough, and prescribed a 
gurgle, “Ted! my youthful Ted,” cried A. SLOPER, much refreshed, * how well 
you're looking—give us a light.” “ Well, yes; i've just returned from Brighton.” 
“ Brighton! ah, Brighton boasts a Pavilion, but a Pavilion boasts a bright-'un which 
his name is Ted! And now to business.” [The Editor regrets that im consequence of 
Mr. SLOPER tntroduciny so much irrelevant matter the interview ts crowded out, 
a RN OE GE ge 


x yeecsn a mn no Pit ook the bones 0° his maiden Uncle Tammas tae air with- 
nt a’ this?” veiled the Elder; “here's a taste uo his old bone for ye, ye 
enw aiial Sedsce ov his old thigh bow yey 


Saturday, August 1, 1891.) ALLY SLOPER’S NHALF*HOLIDAY., 


a Hien 


WE N\\ “Ze 


U *Reeriminafiers: 


/al Kyrie ~ValKS~ over 
OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 


Tam rather on my mettle this weck, as this being Bank Hotiday Number. T deemed it expedient | teers:— Prolonged and hearty are the cries Which greet the winner of the prize :—These Indians 
to provide, if possible, a slightly more tasty repast than is my wont, which is rather unfortunate, | held a large pow-womo; They're all upon the warpath now :—A very pretty sight they made, The 
novelties being scarce, However, I've done my best.and here is the result of my labours— The Goad- | engines of the Fire Brigade :—So far, the yachting season's been A mast successful one, twould srr, 
woad Lawn was thronged this year With rank and Sashion, so Thear:—The wily chieftain for a ‘ 


s a ( é p d J There. If the enjoyment you derive from the above only equals the pleasure | feel at havin 
time Will sajourn in another clime :—The Army bigwigs, it appears, Are not in touch ivith Volun- completed it, it must be great indeed. Au revoir!'——THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 


SELFISHNESS, THY NAME IS—WOMAN. 


4, Me 
My 


EXPENSIVE. 
“What would a leg like that cost you, now, Dan?” 
“ Faix, it cost me the loss o' the other one, surr.” 


A FACT. 

“ At Ieast, Aunt Jane gave her word for it. She declared that the 
wind was so high that it positively took her off her legs. It seema 
scarcely creditable, does it 7" 


—_— 


Ella (languidly). T say, Blanche, don't you think Jack must be getting rather tired? He 


A 
Hairdresser. The harticle I ‘old in my ‘and is a ‘air-restorer. It 


Jones has only just arrived from town by the boat. He isa very seems to have been towing us for ages. ‘as perduced a most baxterornary crop o' testimonials, 
had sailor, and has had a wretched time, and now his wife wants Blanche, Hush, dear! Don't let him see you're awake, or he might call to us to take a turn, | Testy Customer, Tha-a-nks awf'lly; bnt [I don't think I went my 
him to take her for a row, and won't be denied. Poor Jones! and I'm so delightfully sleepy, [ could lie dozing here fur hours yet. head to sprout testimonials. rather let it rip as it ic. 


246 
ALLY-CAMPANE. 
Overwitri Men as he is with invitations from peer and coster 
to atteud al! sorts of fuuctious—balls and garden parties, rat hunts 


and coddem 
suirees — it is 
not surprising 
that the Eimi- 
hent occasion- 
ally forgets an 
engagement; 
but that he 
should have 
failed to re- 
member — that 
he was ex- 
pected to ride 
the favourte in 
the Stewnrds’ 
Cup at Good- 
wood seems 
almost imered- 
ible. When 
reminded — of 
his promise by 
atelegram from 
na naturally in- 
censed owner, 
he found that 
it was impos- 
sible in the 
short space of 
time thenat his 
disposal to train down to the necessary weight, and was therefore 
Teluctantly compelled to relinquish the hope he once fondly 
eherished of steering the favourite to victory, The owner, how- 
ever, took it rather badly. and made remarks reflecting both upon 
the Eminent’s honesty and sobriety, and it was owing to the 
strained relations existing between this pare that the Old Man 
decided not to grace the Lawn with his presence this year. He is 
fully aware that Goodwood without SLOPER is like 4Zamlet minus 
the Prine» of Denmark, ora baccarat party without H.R.H.; bat 
whea a big stroug man has threatened to kick the life out of oue 
—well, anvhow ALLY thought it wisest to make other arrange- 
meaty, es 
s 

THERE 1s absolutely no lhmit to the generosity of our readers, 
We have received vet another denazion in aid of “Ally'’s Poor 
Fund "—viz., Batu, 2s. which we herewith acknowledge with 
thanks, ss 

s 


uy pail jy) NC Wiptihe. 
ERO wy Ava Wagons Wo! 


THE popularity of punting, contrary to pablic expectation, seems 
to be on the increase, which is, to say the least, remarkable, when 
we consider the disaavantayes 
of the pastime. No one, for in- 
stance, would care to assert that 
it isa more healthy exercise than 
senting, while few will deny 
that the dangers attendant upon 
w sticking pole or an uneven 
bottom are great indeed. Far 

sreferable—at least for women— 

In ALLY'S opinion, is the light 
and easily propelled canoe, Be- 
sites, Jook at the opportunities 
for sentimental metaphor. One 
can talk of paddling a double 
canoe down the stream of hfe: 
and, in short, vou know—but 
with a punt—Ugh! it’s an ugly 
word and will never assimilare 
with sentiment. e 


* 

THE Emperor William has 
presented A, SLOPER with a 
petrified German sausage, as a 
souvenir of his visit to “The 
Sloperies,” This interesting relic 
will be added to the world 
famed collection in Shoe Lane 
at an early date. 2 


* 

IN return, and as a parting 
gift, the Mildewed One pre- 
sented William Number IT, with 
a copy of “My Rosy Nosey 
Posey,” a new Sloperian song, composed by Jono Cooke to words 
written by William Edmondson, His Majesty was highly deiighted 
with the gift, but expressed considerable surprise that it was not 
made in Germany, ** 

= 


A. SLOPER was pleased to read in “Mustard and Cress” that 
Dagonet is above temptation. There are journalists cf our acquain- 
tance who would jump from the “Cheskire Cheese” to the Pros- 
ser’s Avenue on the off-cnance of getting £25 for writing two lines ; 
but, then, George R. Sims isn't built that way, 

e 


. 

A SENTIMENTAL Ballad, by Wosquite, entitled, “Sloper in our 
Alley," and published by Duncan & Co., €1 St. Paul's Churchyard, 
is strongly recommended by the Eminent 9s being suitable for 
afternoon teas and christenings. 

a. 
o 

Mr. KEtry, who will reopen the Olympic Theatre oa August Ist 
with Zheodora—Grace Hawthorne in the ttle role—has decided to 
greatly reduce the 
price of seats in all 
parts of the house, 
The stalls will be five 
shillings, dress circle 
four and three 
shillings, pit stall 
eizhteenpence, pit a 
shilling and gallery 
sixpence. It seems a 
great pity that the 
tianager of anewand 
handsome theatre 
like this should feel 
it necessary to resort 
to such a device in 
order to obtain the 
patronage necessary 
to make the ghost 
walk, for there is no 
denying the tact that 
so called popular 
prices ata West Eud 
theatre serve to bring 
a house into a cer- 
tain degree of disre- 
pute, Mr. Kelly has 
our best wishes for 
the success of his 
venture, however, 
and we trust that a 
lime may come when 
he will be spoken of 
not only as the man 
who wide ihe Viyinpic pay, but as the ploneer of 3a then recog: 
Ulzed iuatituligu—the dve shilling stall, 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


We have it upon the undisputed authority of a contemporary 
devoted to the interests of the fair sex that the number of tall girls 
to be seen in society is really remark- 
able. The writer of the article does 
not deplore the fact—he rather re- 
juices than otherwise ; but then he is 
evidently labouring under the im- 

»ression that all tall women are im- 
Bued with that innate dignity and 
rrace invariably inseparable from the 
heroine of a Princess’ Novelette, 
He forgets that a really graceful car- 
riage is a somewhat rare acquirement 
among girls of great stature, and, 
lacking this, ungainliness claims 
them as itsown, We have not space 
to enumerate the advantages of being 
petite, for they are many; although 
the immortal Byron, essentially a 
love poet, is respousible forthe lines— 

Her stature te l, 
IT bate * dumpy woman; 

but. then, Byron was a poet, and 
therefore only wrote of that which 
was beautiful—auything gawky or 
un!oveiy would uot have commanded 
his attention, \° 


THE Salvation Chieftain sailed 
from Southampton last Saturday for 
South Africa and Australasia, Eight 
steamers, with 4000 “warriors” 
and bands and banners aboard, P 
accompanied his vessel some distance down the Soleut. Now, the 
railway fares of 4,000 persons must have amounted to a considerable 
sum, whilst eight steamers are not to be hired under hundreds of 
pounds, and we should therefore like to know how Mr. Booth 
reconciles with his tenets this vast expenditure upon so eminently 
theatrical a display, It is for these sorts of things, then, that he 
would induce misguided philanthropists to give large donations, 
and that the hard-earned halfpence of his unfortunate * soldiers ” are 
collected. Bah! he is better out of the country than in it, 


= 
THE Friend of Man has this day conferred the “Sloper Award of 
Merit" vpon Mr. Blundell Maple, because he's made of the right 
sort of stuff. “Its a wonderfu thing, ain't it, feyther,” remarked 
the Blue Eyed Alexandry, “to find a man so chock full 'er ginger? 
Blowed if 'e ain't a reg’lar Julian Sueezer.” 


“BceiMEY Bill, you shood a seen me in all the glory of me noo 
clobber. I stood quite arf a hour lorst in rapped admirashun of 
myself, though U ain't —— 

a vain bloke in ordinary. 2 
Talk abaart locking 
every inch a Bart., why, 
a bloomin’ Wicount 
wouldn't ‘a stood a arf 
a chance with me. 
Where did 1 spend 
Bank ‘Oliday, 'Amp- 
stead? no fear, that 
show's got a sight too 
wulger for this ‘ere 
cove, I tell yer. Went 
to Marsit, I did, likea 
torf; and me and a lot 
of other gen‘lemen ‘ad 
a fair beano, wot with a 
chuckin' stones at 
biokes wot was a-bath- 
in’, aad shyin’ kids’ ‘ats 
over the jetty into the 
bloomin" »ea, 1 never 
‘ad sich a enjoyable 
time—aever, And then 
the dear little girls 
dshaarn there, they 
“took a fancy to this 
child,and no blossomin’ 
error, Wos it meas yer seed the report on in the noosepapers? 
Yus! Forty bob or a month for simply kickin’a peeler in the 
scunmick ; disgraceful sewerity,ain’t it? Some of these 'ere magis- 
trates is sickeuingly incapable.” Es 

s 


* 
_ A. SLOPER tenders his reepectful thanks to Madame Hughes 
Faltzer for the opportunity she afforded him of being present at 
the concert given by her at Messrs. Collard & Collard's rooms. 
There was an extraordivarily good programme and a very large and 
tashionable audience, mostly of the fair sex, so The Old Man was 
in his element, you may be sure. 
ss 


a 
WE learn that the silver eggstand for the breakfast table is tem- 
porarily displaced. The fancy just now inclines towards the rustic 
and rural, and eggstands made of wool and moss, and shaped after 
the fashion of birds’ nests, are all the go now. A. SLOPER says he’s 
awfuliy glad to hear this. There are a lot of silver egystands 
knocking about at Mildew Court which he will be only too happy 


| to temporaxi!y dispiac., and surely Uncle Attenborough ought to 


lend enough on them to aliow of the purchase of the new-fangled 
ones and have a goodly surplus besides. There's nothing like 
being 1n the fashion, is there? 5 « 


On Friday, Juiy 17th, the Eminent tore himself away from the 
side of Joveliness ty the briny to keep a long stauding engagement 
at the Theatre Royal, Croydon, for 
that eveaing, The object ol the visit 
was to see Mr, J. P. Suliivan, 
America’s Representative Jrish 
Comedian and Vocalist, in his owr 
Xomantic Comedy: Drama, Leaves of 
Shamrock, and there is no doubt it 
was well worth the journey. Tne 
company is a3 downright rattling 
good one, ee 

s 


THE fol'owing day. The Obelisk 
ponged about ja Lunnon Town, so that he 
and Alec might take part in the Church 
Parade in aid of the Bromley Cottage 
Hospital and other local charities, which 
was to take place on the Sunday. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the rain, the Demon- 
stration was postponed. “It has often 
occurred to me, feyther,”” observed Sloper 
Secundus, “that if we did a Church Parade 
on our own account one day, the family 
coffers might be recouped.” And an 
appreciative beam came o'er the Old Man’s 
visage as he kissed the Coming Philan- 
thropist on the off cheek. 

s* 


= 

THE comic press of this country deserve 
a word of praise.and ALLY SLOPER is going 
to give it to them. Two or three weeks ago 
an unfortunate gentleman tumbled into the , 
crater of Mount Vesuvius, and not one of ‘“ 
them suggested, in even the most round- 
about way, that he had met his end through “a drop too much of 
the crather.” Such self-demal demands recognition, and putty 
medals to celebrate the event are waiting at this office for all who 
desire to claim them, 


(Saturday, August 1, 1691. 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. | 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 8TII, 1391, 
ages 
2nd August, 1100.—William Rufus, whose avarice and 
provigute lite and severity as a ruler made him universally hated 
and whose manner of death was considered an expression of Goud’, 
Le gma inst him, was this day shot while hunting in the New 
“orest. Of all monarchs, none more rigorously enforced th. 
tyrannous and hated game laws ; none so remorselessly punished 
his English subjects for their infraction. Nu man of Saxon descent 
dared to approach the royal preserves, except at the peril of his 
life. The old forest rhyme— 
“ Dog draw—stable stand, 
Back berand—Bloody hand” 
ag is—1. Holding a dog in leash, 2. Standing concealed with 
w ready drawn. 3. Detected carrying off a dead deer, 4, T),.- 
hands stained with blood), provided for every possible contingency, 
and the trespasser was hung up to the nearest convenient tree witi; 
his own bowstring. _ 


Lugust 1715.—A cobbler, of Highgate, was this day 
whipped fron. Holloway to that place for retlecting on the Govern. 


4th Augus.,, 1739.—The following notice, bearing the abov 
date, shows the s:rurg passion for bowling at that time— 
“LONG BOWLS, 
“A farmer, of Croydon, undertakes, fur any sum by wager, to bowl at Skittlo 
Bow'e from that town to London Bridge, about 11 miles, in 50U times, Gur 
Croydca friend performed it in 445.” 


5th August, 1758.—In the London Chronicle of this date 
appears the following advertisement—* A young lady, who was at 

auxhall on Thursday night last in company with two gentlemen, 
could not but observe a pate gentleman in blue and a gold laced 
hat, who, being near her by the orchestra during the performanc:, 
gazed upon her with the utmost attraction. He earnestly hopes, i! 
unmarried, she will favour him with a line, directed to‘ A.D.,,’ a: 
the bar of the Temple Exchange Coffee House, Temple Bar. As his 
views are founded upon the most honourable principles, he pre- 
sumes to hope the occasion will justify it if she generously breaks 
through this trifling formality of the sex, rather than by a crue! 
silence render unhappy one who must ever expect to continue so, 
if debarred froma nearer acquaintance with her in whose power 
alone it is to complete his felicity.” 


6th August, 1839.—A young lady sharper, who had for 
some weeks siparned at the “ Crown Inn,” Pooley Bridge, allowed 
her washing bill to run up to a considerable amount, left Pooley 
this day for Penrith to take the coach for the south. The poor 
woman to whom she owed the money having got wind of her 
departure, instantly repaired to Penrith, and, just when the lady 
was about to get upon the coach, seized her luggage, and would not 
Sel it up until her bill was oe a While they were quarrel- 
ing, the coach drove off, and the lady was left. How the matter 
was settled is not stated. 


7th August, 1660.— When Velasquez, the great Spanish 
painter, who died this day, presented to King Philipp IV. his 
masterpiece, entitled “ La Familia,” in which the famous artist had 
not only represented the Infanta and all the leading personages of 
the Court of Spain, but had also introduced a portrait of himself 
standing before his easel, and surrounded with all the paraphernalia 
of his craft, the monarch, who was also a painter of considerable 
skill, was loud in his praise of the master’s great talent. and, 
desiring to reward him suitably, he said to his courtiers—* This is 
an excellent piece of work, but it has one fault.” Saying which, he 
took up a brush and painted on the breast of Velasquez the Cross 
of St. James, at the same time conferring on the artist the well 
deserved title of Knight of the said Order. 


_ Sth August, 1856.—Madame Vestris died this day, azed 59- 
hag _ married ¢o Charles Mathews (who was six years her junior) 
in i 


THE TIME OF LOVE, 

A MAID stole down to a cottage gate, 

Sing hey for the time of love! 
She felt no fear, though the hour was late, 

For she went to meet her love. 
From behind a cloud stole the silver moon, 
And shed its light on the lovers’ spoon 
Which for them, r things! must end all too soon, 

Sing hey for the time of love ! 


And the fond swain’s arm stole round her waist, 
Sing hey for the time of love! 

And he stole a kiss, for he liked the taste 
Of these perquisites of love. 

But the maid's papa stole up behind, 

And a shriek was borne on the evening wind, 

For the way that he kicked was most unkind, 
Sing hey for the time of love! 


INDOLENCE REBUKED. 

Upon the shelf, dry, and a little dusty, lay the landing-net. 
He—for it was not an ordinary inanimate thing—had had nearly a 
fortnight's rest, and want of work was disorganizing him. As the 
evening sun sank low there came the sound of footsteps, then of a 
door opening, and a cricket ball suddenly alighted on the sheli— 
on the net, tov, as a matter of fact, and jostled him rather rudely, 

“Who are ye a-shovin’ of?” demanded the net. 

“Oh, shut up,” replied the ball ; “I'm as tired as a parish under- 
taker in an intluenza epidemic. It’s all very well for you, lazying 
the day away up there with nothing to do, when you feel tired of 
one position, but to turn over; but look at me.” 

“ Aud, pray what have you done?” x 

“Done! Why, I've never been still since one o'clock. What 
have I done? To start with—I put the long-stop's finger out of 
joint, next I bunged up the wicket-keeper's eye, took three inches 
of skin off long-leg’s knee, knocked the wind clean out of point, 
doubled up the umpire twice, broke six panes of glass and sent 4 
spectator home with no bridge to his nose, cracked an old woman's 
head in a public house and the dial of the clock over the pavilion. 
That's what Z've done—so, dry up, you limp, left-at-home mass of 
protoplasmic network !" 


THE LAST REPARTEE. 2 

By the old iron-hooped timepiece on the oaken mantel, it had 
long gone one A.M., and still the Knight lingered, trying to think 
of something to say, although it was painfully evident that the 
Baron's daughter was far too sleepy to listen to him, even had he 
been able to rake ever so foolish a speech from his over-wrought 
thought-works, . 

“1'm—ah—afraid,” he said, at last, “that you will think me like 
an augur?” 7 

“And wherefore, Sir Knight?” asked the beauteous maid. 
yawning with the high bred courtesy appertaining to the female 

ranch of the pampered upper classes. ’ 

“Because I bore you,” he rejoined, with a grin at his great, 
guod wit. ; 

“ You are barking up the wrong tree, sonny,” she said. “ In good 
truth, you put me in mind of a damp squib.” Ne 

“Spoken like a student of the Fumily Herald—back page!" he 
cried. “And as to how?” 

“ You take so long to go off!” “ ° 

As the village clock struck half-past one the portcullis fell with 
aclang, the drawbridge was raised, and the castle slept, © Away 1" 
the starlit distance, the good Knight tramped wearily in the wake 
of the last omnibus, which had sailed over an hour before, 
bitterly reproached himself for not thinking to tell the Baron 
daughter that her joke was a trifle too previous, as fireworks 
weren't going to be invented fora trite of another thousand yey 


and 
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CIGAR-ETTE-IQUETTE! 
rCertain medieal journals are once more furiously denouncing the practice of 


cigarette smoking as injurious and poisonous.) 


AGAINST the sinful 
cigarette 
Sage M.D.s’ teeth again 


are set; 
They (not the molars, 
ut M.D.s), 
Are, as of yore, all ill at 


: ease, 
And they're prepared to 
wage a tiff 
’Gainst all who take the 
fragrant whiff. 
Yea, doctors cry, in quite 
a’ pet,” 
“Ah, we regret 
That Fashion's ‘set ’ 
Are slaves unto the 
cigarette!" 
All ills to which our flesh 
is heir 
(They're sometimes many 
! you're aware )— 
| Yea, every ache and 


——_— —___ 


ae ; ; 
ee Tote if Away 
> 


C. donot fompt me, 


—— IF ~ 


1 ae) 
= 


every pain, 
In limb, in stomach, 
heart and brain— 
All these do solemn doctors trace 
To cigarettes in every case. 
To smoke tvoe much és hurtful ; yet, 
Why should they get 
In such a “ pet,” 
And utterly crush the cigarette? 


———_>——_ 


A BLIGHTED LIFE. 
(A ROMANCE OF IZASTBOURNE.) 

1 AM a thoroughly good young man—so good, indeed, that I 
ongh: by rights to have died long ago, Would that [ had. Oh! 
that my sainted mother had smothered me at birth, rather than let 
me live only to be thus blighted in all the prime and beauty of my 
manhood, Cruel! cruel! 

Of course I taught in a Sunday school. The debauched and 
abandoned have no check eee upon their pleasures. Can they 
not discourse openly with flaunting barmaid creatures? Can they 
not attend balls and other iniquitous entertainments, and gaze to 
their evil heart’s content upon the over exposed charms of their 
partners? Can they not, unreproved, place their arms around 
sender waists during the progress of the waltz? Is it right, then 
that the righteous should be debarred from these pleasures—I mean 
from the pleasures of feminine society? I say, no! A Sunday 
school enables a proper minded young man to revel in the chaste 
delichts of *kiss-in-the-ring,” whilst it is point of etiquette to 
eseort the pretty teachers home across the fields, and assist: them 
in the decorous manipulation of their skirts when awkward stiles 
are encountered, 
Sophronsiba  Many- 
buss fell to my lot, 
and glad 1 was, for | 
loved the — radiant 
ereature madly, whilst 
the maidenly manner 
in which she managed 
her skirts over the 
highest stiles = com- 
mand my sincerest 
adiniration, Never 
oner—and [ watched 
her — hopefully — I 
mean critically — did 
1 catch one glimpse 
of what | knew must 
be the trimest ankle 
that ever adorned a 
woman, My passion 
Was too great to con- 
ceal long, and one 
balmy evening [ told 
my love, learnt that it 
was reciprocated, and 
went home an engaged 
and blissfully happy man. 


T had been betrothed a week when our 
Sunday school held its annual treat, and a dozeu tcachers and about 
forty scholars travelled down to Eastbourne. 

After lunch we dispersed, but, though I looked carefully for 


Sophronsiba, could not discover her, so started fora stroll along 
the beach by myself. I wandered on and on, picturing the blissful 


time in store for me when united to my beloved. I had walked 
some considerable distance when I came to a place where the cliff 
jutted out suddenly towards the sea, From round this corner a 
peal of laughter—Sophronsiba’s laughter—fell upon my ears, and I 
caught the words, “ Noone about,” “ Garters,” and “A iittle higher, 
dear.” 1 grasped the situation at once. My betrothed and a female 
companion were paddiing. Here was a great—a glorious oppor- 
tunity. By the exercise of a little caution [ could satisfy the 
craving | had always felt to catch a glimpse of my loved one's 
ankles, hitherto so religiously veiled from my view. Carefully I 
advanced to the corner of the cliff, peered around it and saw 
Sophronsiba and another girl with their skirts tucked above their 
knees, walking down to the water's edge. But, oh! how shall I 
tell it—the dreadful, the appalling truth?) Sophronsiba, fair faced, 
golden haired, cherry lipped Sophronsiba was—yes, I WILL say it, 
Sophronsiba, my, till that moment, adored dnd passionately wor- 
shipped Sophronsiba—was horribly, nay, repulsively bandy ! 
—___—_—_ 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.” 
No. 5,—LILIAN VAVASOUR. 
SHOULD Fate constrain some amorous swain 
(To cure his lady-killingness) 
To kiss and kiss and kiss again, 
Till he betrayed unwillingness, 
He'd chuck the job before he'd got 
Of labial smacks a million 
From any other girl: but NOT 
If kissing lovely Lilian, 


Should high born swain Dunlonian 


gain 
Some girl, whose fine proclivities 
Le dancing make us “fidge fu’ 
ain 


<7 Within the festive “ Friv.,” it is 
i | \ w NSAS) A fact that still we'd deem the spot 
if) \ eS ANY A blissful, bright Avilion, 
| 1 “ANY Sans any other girl: but Not 
If robbed of radiant Lilian. 


? 

1 + But T'll ordain (though swains be 
ie et slain 
\} \ By their wild grief’s intensity) 

a That one fair queen shall soon re- 

} strain 

; Her hop-skip-jump propensity. 
Jin I'm going cruising in my yacht 
“hd Round sunny shores Sicilian, 
7 Dut not—so help me, Cupid !—NotT 
aff Without my winsome Lilian, 


ALLY CLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


—_—— 


37 CHANCERY LANE, W.C., July 17th, 1891. 
DEAR S1Rr,—Scores of people have beeu tosee and admire Arthur 
Hacker's picture, “ Forsaken,” that you presented me with lately, 
and very many more are, I am informed, anxious to see it. Con- 
sequently, | should consider it a favour if you would inform your 
readers that it will be on view during the August Show of Pictures 
at the People's Palace, Whitechapel, after which, most probably, it 
will go to the South London Art Gallery for some time, thus giving 

many more a chance of seeing it than I could accommodate, 
Yours truly, HARRY MOULTON, 


July 18th, 1891. 
DEAR OLD ALLY,—I consider that, as a rule, your beetle 
crushers trample on more proprieties—shall we say also stamp on 
more pruderies—than any other pair in existence, Still, that Glad- 
stone Jnterview was a blow to your least critical friends, from 
which they had not recovered when ‘he next “ HALF'UN ” came out, 
Your timely, gentlemanly, and brietly s:suificant explanation has, 
however, reinstated you in our hearts, and a gush of ublic affec- 
tion and eperociation goes out for two Great Minds, | render my 

humble tribute. Yours faithfully, AIPEASED, 


SLOPER’S VAGARIES. 
No, 72.—HE Vows VENGEANCE ON A CARELESS DOG-OWNER. 


THE modest SLOPER, having songht in vain 

A fourth class carriage on the Brighton train, 
Ensconced himself within a third, and there 

Found seated seven young damsels, passing fair. 

And, as from London Bridge the long express 

Steamed out, the Wreck, with wonted bashfulness, 
Perused Dame Judy's jokes, and spake no word, 
Till... hark! within that car a sound was heard 
Which pierced himself and seven young ladies through : 
“ Bow-wow ! yap-yap! bow-wow! yap-yap! yppoo!” 


Seven girlish laughs were hushed ; seven screams arose ; 
Perched on the seats were seventy girlish toes, 

Seven girlish bosoms fluttered high with fear ; 

Seven girlish tongues cried, “ Save us, SLOPER, dear!” 
But SLOPER wasn't built that way. Though full 

Of chivalry, he hardly cared to pull 

From underneath the seat the creature who 

Kept yelping, “ Bow-wow-wow! yap-yap! yapoo!" 


More wildly than the maidens quaked the knight 
Whose dearest pride is his Herculean might. 

And “ Ladies fair,” he gasped, with chattering tecth, 
“Fain, fain would I extract from underneath 

Our carriage seat, and from the window throw, 

The rabid beast that makes you tremble so: 

For many a fiercer brute on foreign plain, 

In single fight this good right hand hath slain, 


“My duty to the world at large is clear, 

And that’s to let the rabid tyke stay here 
Beneath the seat till Brighton town we reach, 
And then for help these luety lungs shall screech, 
And we shall learn whose rabid dog it are 

That thus intrudes within a railway car. 

And, when I've found the Owner's name, you bet 
I'll make the thriee accurséd scoundrel! sweat, 
For his confounded reckless senseless way 

Of letting his mad mongrel get astray !” 

So still on seats they perched : and ceaseless through 
The car resounded, “ Yap! bow-wow! yapoo!” 


The dog—thank heaven !—emerged not from its den. 
And, when they got to Brighton station, then 

The Windbag called his witnesses, and swore 

That whoso owned the brute for evermore 

Should his infernal recklessness repent. . . . 

And, while he swore, ten stalwart porters blent 
Their energies, and drew Sir Canis out, 

And SLoPER, uttering one unearthly shout, 
Absquatulated slick with might and main, 

And was not seen for forty days again, 

For—biess his heart and soul '—'twas Sratcher, who 
Had thrilled them with his “ Yap! bow-wow! yapoo!” 


A TURF ANECDOTE. 


HE had trained down till his ribs stood quite outside him, but he 
still turned the scale a pound or two over the weight he wanted to 
get to. He wentand had his hair cut—still he was a bit too lumpy. 

Clean your nails,” said a brother jockey. He did, and that did it 
all but a shade. Then he got mad, and told the owner he wasn't 
going to sweat off another ounce ; and he was so liberal with his 
chatter, that the owner gave him “ one on the jaw,” which sent him 
to ss. Regaining his feet, he shouted, exultingly, “ Hooray!" 
“What are vou hooraying for, you fillysool?” inquired the other. 
And the delighted jock replied: “That's just done it. You've 
knocked out a bally double tooth. Now I can ride at the weight!” 


oS 


THE FATHER’S PRAYER. 


THE infant lay on its mother's knee, 
And the Angel of Death was nigh. 

For the doctor had uttered his dread decree : 
“Ere the morrow the babe must die!” 

And the father bent low in his ape alarm, 
And he prayed in his anguish wild, 

“Take, Father of Mercy, this strong iene arm, 
But leave—leave me my darling child !” 


On the morrow the doctor stood dazed, aghast, 
When he found the poor babe alive, 

And beheld that the crisis was safely passed, 
And the infant would surely thrive. 

* A miraculous cure, by my faith!" he cried; 
Then he turned and saw with dismay 

That the father’s right arm hung cold at his side, 
A mass of inanimate clay ! 


Some say that the prayer—since with faith it teemed— 
Was responded to thus by Heaven; 

Some say that to one who ‘gainst Heaven blasphemed 
A well merited doom was given ; 

Some speak of imaginations strength,— 
Tut none can his theory prove: 

Yea, and none can define me the breadth, the length, 
And the depth of a father's love! 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 
APPROPRIATE place for a wren-dezvous—St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Stout, YET NOT CORPULENT—Stout post-cards, 

WHAT journal should a turnkey read ?—The Lock to Lock Times. 

CLEVER fellow as he is, we fancy Mr. George Alexander can't 
write. Everybody has seen his Mark Cross, anyhow. 

IF you want to pierce into futurity, pay a visit to /Zushand and 
Wife at the Comedy. You wili be far(ce) seeing enough, then, 

EpITOoRs are blamed for using “scissors and paste.” SLOPER'S 
soul is superior to scissors, thank heaven! but he likes paste, loves 
paste, revels in paste. We allude, of course, to bloater paste. 

THEATRICAL MEM.—A piece that didn't have a long run—The 
four shilling piece. 

ALLY, when he gets an extra drop, is the personification of 
Wisdom. It ia then, don’tcherknow, that he “crieth aloud in the 
streets.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL MeM,—The “I'll” of Man—A man’s promise. 


SLOPER’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOLDEROCK. 


(A RomauNT oF YE OLDEN TyME.) 
= 
CHAPTER XIL—( Continued ), 

BOLDEROCK was lonely, too. He had heard newiing in regard to 
his daughter since the night she had disappea 
riding a base, plebeian tricycle. The pursuit had 
been futile, and though the baron scoured the 
country in hopea to capture the runaways, the 
only thing he did catch was influenza, from hay- | 
ing exposed himself in 
too scanty clothing to 
~ chill night air “ 
the opening stage o 
the procesdings, The 
cold even had much to 
do with the downcast 
spirit which Bolderock 
displayed. Business 
had to be attended to GQ 
as usual while he still 
suffered from the in- 
disposition, and no one 
can realize till they 
have tried what an 
awkward matter it is 
to sneeze inside a hel- 
met. The cramped 
space and tightness of 
the adjustments are all 
opposed to giving a fair 
opportunity for justice 
being done to a 
thoroughly spontane- 
ous sneeze, and then 
the general arrange- 
ments of the shop- 
fittings make the free 
use of @ pocket-handkerchief almost impossible. The moist state of 
his frontal development was very painful to a person as precise in 
his habits as the baron, and his sufferings were not altogether dumb. 

And with the departure of the Lady Mary Ann, he had no one 
to make his gruel. The maids had all left the castle in the midst 
of the first wild outburst of profanities he had let loose in regard to 
the elopement. They said it wasn’t proper language to ure, and 
they struck at once. Then old Baldsrook discovered that an 
Amalgamated Federation had been formed between the Maid 
Servants’ Union and the United Men-at-Arms and Warders’ Asso- 
ciation. The Amalgamated Federation met, and resolved to strike 
in sympathy with the Maid Servants’ Union, and the whole had 
marched out one day, headed by Tommy Atkins, and ever since 
they had been holding mass meetings all over the Beiphbourkend. 

Poor ol 
Bolderock was 
denounced as a 
Dloated  capita- 
list, and the 
bloated capita- 
list had no one 
left to cook the 
red herrings and 
cotiee, which 
were all the co- 
mestibles that 
were left in the 
baronial pantry ; 
and Bolderock 
had to lock his 
own doors, act 
as sentry, war- 
der, house 
keeper and 
cook. 

Bolderock 
was sad as he 
looked back on 
his departed 
glory, and com- 
pletely crushed 
when he per- 
mitted his pro- 
phetic optic to 
peer into the 
gloomy future. 
The six months’ experience he had gained since his daughter 
left made him feel that he had been too hasty, and he longed 
once more to see her. Listlessly he turned over the pages of 
one of the last month's magazines he got at second-hand from 
a neighbouring reading room. He had read it all through, and 
now he was idly turning over the advertisement pages. As his 
eye fell on one of the advertisements, his cheek suddenly paled, 
and a tear sprang into his eye, overtlowed, and slowly trickled 
down to the neighbouring territory of his nose, ‘There it gathered 
till, by its own weight, it fell with a splash on the picture adver- 
tisement which had aroused his unwonted emotion. 

He turned the advertisment up, then down, and perused the 
libretto carefully. 

“Tis she! ‘tis me cheild!” he murmured, “and T feel that J ean 
forgive her. How much worse it might have been! She night 
have been ‘A Bunion Solvent.’ or a ‘Poor Man's Plaster, or a 
‘Superfluous Hair Destroyer,’ ora‘ Tvoth Powder,’ or even a‘ Goose- 


red trom the castle, 


A 


Suffering from influenza. 


Poor Bolderock. 


“'Tis she ! ‘tis me cheild!" 


quill Corset’; but, ‘in spite of all temptations.’ ” quoted the old 

man, “she has stuck to soap— The Sorcerer Soap— Acts like Magic. 

Would that I could meet her plebeian husband, Hemight be good 

for the loan of a fiver. Who knows? “Tis misery here, I will 

arise in search of her, and bestow my blessing ere | realize on my 
insurance policy. 

“*T'll go where the booze is 

Tl go where t} 

TH go where the 

TH go te the prb, 

To be continnid 
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THE “F.O.S."” PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Nu, 214.-MARK TWAIN, F.O.S. 

“The hero of this week's sketch is one of those individuals who 
may be said to have made their mark early in the world; in fact, 
Mark, when yet a hisping child, informed his parents that he was 
in Twaring for the profession of comic journaliswa, This appal- 
ling announcement struck terror into the hearts of the authors 
of his being, for they were naturally unwilling to allow their 
offspring to embrace a calling so beset with disappointments 
and ‘declined witn thanks’ forms. In vain they pointed out the 
advisability of adopting any other profession than that of litera- 
ture —the Bar, Medieine, or even the Army. ‘Far better, svid 
they, ‘die a glorious death, pierced with the enemy's bullets, than 
live to be crippled, perhaps for life, by the boot of an irate 
editor. But remonstances were useless, Mark was obstinate — 
his parents called it piz-headed, but that was mere prejudice—- 
and, providing himself with several reams of paper, four gallons 
of ink, and a bottle of midnight oil, d 
and dashed off several hundred li 
dispatche| to the editors of the wv: 
together witha polite note asking for the 
and stamps for the return of the Ms, in case of rejection. 
those editors were a bad lot. They inserted the manuscripts, it's 
true — in the W.P.B.; and, stamps being legal tender, they 
went out and blewed them in drinks at the nearest saloon, But 
suecess came at last. One of Mark's humorous yet pathetic 
stories gut set up iu mistake for an advertisement of a Patent 
Bunion Curer, and the error was not discovered until the paper 
was in the hands of the public, The large demand for that pur- 
ticular number brought Mark's name inte prominence, and fame 
awl fortune were quickly his, Chiefly because he's America s 
greatest humorist, le was created F.U.5.,and the * Sloper Award 
of Merit’ presented to him September 27th, 1890,"°—Debrett 
Iinproved.” 


The two ollest inhabitants of our village, who quarrelled sixty 
years ago over & young woman, who las been dead half a 
century, and have never spoken to each other since, 


Design for a tomb for the Eminent, to be erected in West- 
minster Abbey when the Ancient Gin Guzzler kicks the bucket. 


ba: 


* Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis fully to be wise.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


AT BOULOGNE. 


‘ 
Mrs. d> Rosherville, Yes, moosheur, our bank ‘oliday is a very popular insttooshun with the common and | 


vulgar clarses of my country ; it’s quite the national feel, TL assure you. 


M. Vermouth (with a hasty and unobserved glance at his companion's pedal extremities). Ali! then, madame, 
[Could she have meant the? 


it is sure to hen ver’ large affuire. 


a—— 


A FALSE 


(Saturday, August 1, 1891. 


“Wot I sez is, if the Prints o’ Wales was in that er: 
bacayrat bigness, why shonl] we be prosecuted for play- 
in’ ‘a'penny nap at the Pig and Whistle'?" — (Cheers, 


A NASTY ONE. 


Addlechump. Hullo, old man! Are you married yct ? 
Cleverskins. No; but you are, I see. 


ALARM. 


“ Lawk-a-mussy !" squawked Mrs. Skareto-Fitz-Easily, “what an awful noise! 
Another of them frightful thunderstorms? I hear the house falling next door, and 
horrible shrieks and yells.” (2). Then, with a wonderful presence of mind, she 
proceeded to fling all the steel things in the house out of the window. to the 
unbounded delight of Captain Skullake, who was coming to call—(3). Then, after 


DANCING GIRLS 


No. 5. is the brivht side, and it is the darling Brigit-on that Ll wesh to 


The girl who can't dance a bit. look upon.” 


THE SONG OF THE SEASON. 


7 > | 7 . if A 
2 Sab , 
“Yon tell me not to lool. on the dull side, Snrely the senside 


hastily covering up all the mirrors,——(4). She ficd downstairs to the cellar.—(5). 
Where she passed the night, wrapped in a damp sheet as a“ non-conductor,” a prey to 
blick-beetles and terror.— (6). And, after all, there was nothing the matter. Young 
Pluckly next door had passed another examination for the medical profession, and, 
with a few friends, was celebrating the occasion with a little festivity. 


“MOOR” THAN ENOUGH OF IT. 


This is young Jenkins. who thonght he couldn't de 
better than spend his holiday doing the meors. From 
latest advices, we learn that before he had been at 1¢ 
three days, the moors completely did for young Jenkins 
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